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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of February i8, 1908 

At the 414th meeting, held February 18, Miss Frances Densmore 
read a paper entitled Music of the Chippewa, using as illustrations many 
phonographic records obtained by her during a season's work for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology among the Chippewa of Minnesota. Miss 
Densmore said that the music of the Chippewa is an echo from the land 
of the pine trees, the lakes, and the little hills. All their life is intertwined 
with music : from babyhood to death the songs of the people express the 
joys and sorrows of life, the exultation of war, the solemnities of their 
religion, the tenderness of love and the cradle songs, farewells to the 
Warrior, and dirges for the departed. Miss Densmore gave a cradle song, 
an invitation to a ceremony, a plaintive love song, the requiem of chief 
Flatmouth, the song of Man-ah-bo-zho who wrung the ducks' necks, 
and a series of songs of initiation into the Grand Medicine Society, which 
latter ceremony was described in some detail. At the close of Miss Dens- 
piore's paper three Chippewa Indians visiting Washington gave a repre- 
sentation in costume of the initiation of a candidate for membership in 
the medicine-lodge, and the effect of the songs, accompanied with the 
rattle and drum, was very striking. The chief also made a speech lauda- 
tory of his white friends in Washington, the Reverend J. A. Gilfillan 
interpreting. The piaper was discussed by Miss Fletcher and Mr Wead. 

Tweeting of March 3» 1908 

The 415th meeting was held in the assembly hall of the Cosmos Club. 
The paper of the evening was by Mr George R. Stetson, on The In- 
dustrial Classes as Factors in Racial Development. 

Mr Stetson said that the factory system is of great antiquity. Estab- 
lished in England during the Roman occupancy, the employees were 
servile and the processes manual. Free labor and motive power were 
introduced in the middle of the eighteenth, and the modern factory sys- 
tem with steam power in the nineteenth century. The cruelty and mis- 
ery, the excessive hours of labor, the gross neglect of hygiene and sani- 
tation, aroused public opinion, and in 1802 Sir Robert Peel introduced 
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into Parliament the first sanitation act. In 1906, the approximate num- 
ber of persons employed in factories, laundries, and workshops exceeded 
5,000,000. Of all employed in textile factories, 7 1 per cent, were women 
and children. In certain industries men are banished, women and chil- 
dren demanded, and the demand is supplied at the cost of physical and 
moral deterioration. 

Mr Stetson enumerated various occupations that are dangerous to the 
health of the operatives. In the weaving sheds, where artificial humidity 
is produced, the air sometimes contains 34.6, 39.6, and 41.6 volumes of 
carbon dioxide per 1,000, although the law allows only nine volumes per 
10,000 of air. Very few mills are in good sanitary condition, and the 
result of the conditions and the employment is to lower the weight, stat- 
ure, and health of children, and the general health of all the operatives. 

As an indication of the deteriorating effect of factory life, of the 
42,613 children under fourteen years of age examined by the surgeons 
for certificates of fitness for work, the large mill towns furnished 61.22 
per cent, of the rejections between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
years. An official report concludes : * ' Human life in England is being 
sacrificed to the factory and workshop. ' ' Overcrowding and unhealthful 
housing are great evils, and the principal causes of vice and disease. The 
death-rate in the manufacturing towns is two and a half times larger than 
in the rural districts of the same county. In Sheffield the infant death- 
rate is 234 per 1,000, and in other localities the conditions are equally 
deplorable. That racial vitality and mentality is being gradually enfee- 
bled in the urban, factory, and workshop population of England is gen- 
erally conceded. The mechanizing and enervating influence of machinery 
is recognized by the English inspectors and by all others who have made 
the factory system a subject of observation or study. 

In concluding, Mr Stetson remarked that the factory system as at 
present conducted does not create skilled and intelligent workmen, affords 
no opportunity for intellectual development or educational acquirement, 
and is powerless in training men to be its directing forces, while the 
limitation of age and the ignorance of a trade tend to the increase of 
pauperism and dependence. 

The paper was discussed by Professor W. H. Holmes, who said that 
in a small way much has been done to protect the worker, but to secure 
ideal conditions is difficult, and that there would probably always be a 
certain amount of deterioration. By Dr Ale§ Hrdlicka, who remarked 
that the employment of children is the chief source of danger, because the 
seeds of disease are implanted at a period when the body is undeveloped. 
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By Major Clark, who expressed the opinion that child labor is not an 
unmixed evil,, and that it is chiefly a sanitary question. By Mr Robinson, 
who suggested old-age pensions as a means of avoiding pauperism. 

Meeting of March 17, 1908 

At the 416th meeting a demonstration of Indian trophies consisting of 
parts of the human body was made by the President and the Secretary. 

Dr Ales Hrdlicka exhibited a specimen, thus far unique in the 
collections of the United States National Museum, consisting of a string 
of beads and human teeth attached to a human lower jaw partly covered 
with decorated deerskin, the whole forming a necklace (pi. xv). The 
specimen, recently transferred by the Army Medical Museum to the 
National Museum, was collected among the Navaho, about 1865, by Dr 
B. A. Clements, U. S. A., and was said to consist of the lower jaw and 
teeth of a fallen enemy ; but as such trophies have been observed on no 
other occasion among the Navaho, there is some doubt whether the neck- 
lace was made by a mernber of that tribe. The use of bones and of other 
parts of the human body was extensive among many primitive peoples, 
including the Indians (see Smithsonian Report for igod, p. 423-438). 
The motives were of four classes: (i) Bones of relatives were preserved 
among some tribes, for a time at least, as an expression of piety or in 
pursuance of tribal custom; (2) The head, scalp, limb, jaw, or other 
part of the body of a slain enemy was preserved as a true trophy, as evi- 
dence of the owner's or his party's prowess, as a matter of pride, personal 
satisfaction, or compensation for previous loss; (3) The skull or other 
part of the body was believed by some Indians to impart to their possessor 
certain desirable qualities of the individual from whom it came, or to give 
the later owner a dominant power over the spirit of the former; or (4) 
the relic was a charm, or fetish, with supernatural power, and as such was 
useful or even necessary in ceremonies, curing, gambling, etc. The neck- 
lace here mentioned belonged in all probability to the last category and 
very likely had been the property of a medicine-man. 

The Secretary exhibited two necklaces made of the first joints of 
human fingers fastened to a beaded band of leather (pi. xv). They 
were both collected by Surgeon Clements and came from the Apache and 
Ute Indians respectively. Their history is unknown, but the Apache 
necklace maybe the one mentioned by Mr Edward Palmer in his notes on 
an engagement with those Indians in Arizona during 1865, and referred 
to by Mr W. E. SafFord in the second paper of the meeting. This neck- 
lace consists of twenty-nine finger ends mounted on a band of human 
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skin and bordered with vertical rows of rather large black and white 
beads. It has been worn about the neck, as the band has accumulated a 
coating of grime from contact v/ith the skin, and the indications are that 
it was tucked beneath the hunting shirt except on extraordinary occasions. 

The Ute necklace consists of a band 12^ inches long, and also ap- 
parently of human skin. White beads like those used on the Apache 
necklace are set on the edge, and each nail joint is ornamented with three 
lines of white and blue beads, applied at the base of the nail. A few of 
the nails have horizontal grooves cut across them. This necklace shows 
an esthetic treatment that is absent in the Apache specimen, and is com- 
parable with the Cheyenne finger necklace figured in plate lv of the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Attention was called to the 
citations by Capt» J. G. Bourke, U. S. A., in this report, showing the 
wide prevalence of the use of human relics in America and the ideas 
connected therewith. 

Mr W. E. Safford read a paper entitled The Explorations of Ed- 
ward Palmer. Mr Safford characterized Edward Palmer as one of the 
greatest collectors that America has produced, and said that the portions 
of his labors shown by the entries in the catalogue of the United States 
National Museum would alone be enough for the life-work of one man. 
His collections in botany are enormous, and include many new genera 
and a great number of new species ; but not less important are his gath- 
erings in ethnology, archeology, and the other branches of anthropology; 
while biology, mineralogy, and other subjects have profited by his inde- 
fatigable energy as a collector. A Palmer specimen, said Mr Safford, 
leaves nothing to be desired as to complete data. Edward Palmer is now 
74 years of age and is still actively at work. As a youth of sixteen he 
embarked on the ship Water Witch, which sailed in 1853 for Paraguay, 
bearing members of an exploring expedition sent out by the United 
States. He ascended the Parana and Paraguay and made collections of 
botany, etc. In 1861 he collected in the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia, and at the outbreak of the Civil War came to Washington and 
was made assistant surgeon. In 1865 ^^ was detailed as medical officer 
at Fort Whipple, Arizona, and later occupied a similar position at Camp 
Verde in the same territory. Wherever he was he utilized his spare time 
in collecting, and, as an illustration, said Mr Safford, while on an expe- 
dition against the Apache, took part in an engagement in which twenty- 
two of these Indians were killed, and subsequently ransacked their camp 
for ethnological specimens. After extensive travels in the Southwest, 
Mr Palmer spent several seasons in eastern United States ; later he en- 
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tered the Mexican and West Indian fields, where, up to the present, he 
has continuously worked, bringing out yearly material of the highest 
interest and value to science. 

The Society at this meeting elected to honorary membership Dr 
William L. Abbott, on whom the mantle of Mr Palmer's unquenchable 
enthusiasm has fallen and who at present is contributing enormously to 
the National Museum from the rich stores of Malayan biology and 
anthropology. 

Meeting of March 31, 1908 

The 417th meeting, held March 31, was addressed by the Honorable 
Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on Some Side-lights 
on Indian Administration, Mr Leupp said that in dealing with the In- 
dians the Government as a rule has gone too fast, has been too greedy of 
results, and has failed to gain an understanding of the Indian habit of 
thought. It stands to reason that we cannot civilize with a club, and 
attempts to force matters beyond the normal rate of the adaptiveness of 
the Indian is to court failure. The present policy of the Indian Office is 
to limit attempts at progress to what the Indian can understand. As an 
example of the rational methods now pursued, Mr Leupp recounted the 
history of the recent troubles at the Hopi pueblo of Oraibi, Arizona. 

Mr Leupp considered the subject of the Ute migration of 1907 from 
Montana to South Dakota and related the methods employed by the In- 
dian Office to convert a dangerous situation into one that worked to the 
advantage of the Indians in teaching them the benefits of labor. He 
spoke also of the so-called Navaho outbreak of last year, when a desperate 
character induced six others to aid him in an attempt to carry off the agent. 
In this case troops were sent and some of the Navaho were put in jail. 

In conclusion Mr Leupp detailed the advanced methods now in prac- 
tice in regard to Indian schools, and in passing said that the Government 
had begun wrong end foremost by establishing higher schools and intro- 
ducing the ' ' frills ' ' of boarding schools. Now schools are being brought 
near to the pupils, and the day-schools have buildings constructed on sani- 
tary principles ; the small children are not allowed to go hungry, and 
the parents are permitted to visit the schools freely. ^* Schools," said 
Mr Leupp, ''are to awaken the conscience of the white man toward the 
Indian.*' 

In discussing Mr Leupp* s paper, Dr Hrdlicka said that much of the 
distrust with which the Indians regarded the schools was due to insanitary 
arrangements at the old schools ; as a result the children were often 
sent home afflicted with disease. Too many school duties and a lack ol 
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regulated systematic exercise were said by Dr Hrdlicka to be the cause. 
These conditions exist in some of the Indian schools and can be easily 
remedied. Hygienic instruction is important. Irrespective of this, Dr 
Hrdlicka viewed with favor any plan to extend nature studies among the 
Indian children. 

Professor Holmes expressed great satisfaction in the paper of the even- 
ing. He regarded Mr Leupp's views as correct, and expressed hopefulness 
that we shall see our way through. Professor Holmes asked what data the 
Indian Office has collected concerning the Indian family, and customs of 
inheritance. Mr Leupp replied that each agency has a family record, but 
it is difficult to trace relationships because many of the Indians have ac- 
quired several names ; to obviate this difficulty the Office has given arbi- 
trary names; also in signing agreements, papers, allotments, etc., the 
finger-print system is used. 

Dr Swanton presented the need for genealogical tables of the Indians 
for use in sociological investigation. 

Meeting of April 14, 1908 

Mr James Mooney presented a paper on Race Factors in the Popu- 
lation of Ireland, exhibiting a wall map and giving a geographical descrip- 
tion of the four provinces and the royal district of Meath as a ground- 
work for his remarks. 

Mr Mooney began with a resume of the prehistoric remains of Ireland, 
especially of the megalithic structures. These, he said, are traced from 
southern Norway, south through the British Isles, France, Spain, and 
northern Africa, to Tunis, and on some Mediterranean islands ; but in 
Ireland, as in other countries, it is unknown who were their builders. 
The mythic history of Ireland presents names of supposed peoples, which 
Mr Mooney said are names of nature gods only. With the Firbolg, said 
to be a dark stock, we have the first authentic colonization, these being 
divided into the Firbolg people, Firdamnon and Firgallian. The Gaelic 
Kelts next came, perhaps about the sixth century b. c, overpowered the 
Firbolg and drove them west into Connacht, where they finally disap- 
peared in the third century a. d. 

Mr Mooney traced the distribution of the Keltic stock from its native 
seats in central Europe into Italy, Spain, down the Danube, and north 
into the British Isles, and said that about 300 b. c. a stream of these people 
passed across Europe and became the Galatians in Asia Minor. The 
Gaelic tribes of Ireland remained with practically no admixture from for- 
eign sources until about the ninth century, when the Scandinavians 
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began to descend on the island. In 837 these made the first settlement, 
and by 850 they had become established at various points along the coast. 
In 10 1 4 Brian Boroimhe broke their power, but many of them remained as 
a component part of the population. The speaker observed that in con- 
trast with the Scandinavian town-founding habit, the Irish were a pastoral 
people and did not build cities. 

In 1 169 came the Normans ; then began the struggle that has lasted 
to the present day. With the Normans came some Welsh, and likewise a 
Saxon colony was founded in southeastern Ireland at an uncertain date, 
giving a slight infusion of this blood. The long and painful period during 
which the English efforts to colonize Ireland shifted and profoundly 
changed the population was broadly sketched, and the displacements 
shown by frequent references to the map. 

Mr Mooney's interesting and lucid paper was discussed by the presi- 
dent, who said that physical anthropologists can find no traces in Ireland's 
present population of the Mediterranean or Iberian types as history leads 
us to expect. In answer Mr Mooney said that there was little of Medi- 
terranean or Iberian race in Ireland, the early colonization being 
Alpine. 

The other paper of the evening, entitled The First Fire, was pre- 
sented by Mr C. H. Robinson, who said that his endeavor would be to 
suggest merely the possible ways in which man became acquainted with 
the uses of fire. To this end the speaker traced the adventures of a group 
of early manfolk from the discovery by them of a fire kindled by light- 
ning, the rude experimentation through which some of its properties were 
ascertained, its adoption as properties from animal enemies and the sub- 
sequent quasi accidental discoveries of its use in chipping flmt, hardening 
and sharpening spears of wood, cooking, etc., as well as the consequent 
effects in determining social organization, etc. 

Meeting of April 28, 1908 

At the 419th meeting of the Society Dr Ain^worth R. Spofford 
read a paper entitled Facts and Causes of Emigration. 

In his opening remarks the speaker traced the history of emigration 
from the time of the early migrations, which had as their causes race 
hatred, political intolerance, and religious persecution, to the great vol- 
untary movement of the nineteenth century to this country. There have 
been great migrations, said Dr Spofford, but never like this where 
twenty-five millions of human beings have swept into America to better 
their condition. Dr Spofford reviewed all aspects of the great subject 
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of the population of America from the time the emigrants embark on the 
great transatlantic steamers to the time when they become component 
parts of our heterogeneous nation. 

He spoke of the elements of the population that are regarded as the 
most valuable, as the English, German, Scandinavian, etc., and discussed 
the racial elements that have entered the country of later years. The 
pro and con of the desirability of restricting immigration were, impar- 
tially given by Dr Spofford, from the arguments of the anti-immigration - 
ists to those of the class who believe that it would pay the Government 
to furnish passage free to incomers. 

The paper was discussed by the president, by Major Clark, Mr Rob- 
inson, and Mr Wead. 

Meeting of May 12, 1908 

At the 420th regular meeting Miss Angel De Gora, of the CarHsle 
Industrial School, read a paper on Indian Art — Its Present and Future, 
exhibiting a large number of examples of the handicraft of her pupils at 
Carlisle. Miss De Cora said in part that the simple forms and figures of 
Indian art revealed the influence of the surroundings of the Indian on his 
daily life, and it mattered little whether his symbols resembled the objects 
they represented. His aim was to picture his thought, which he did on 
the material at hand ; his skin, garments, and utensils. His pictorial ar- 
rangements tended to develop his decorative sense and gradually sacri- 
ficed all other ideas to the purely decorative. The Indian artist made 
his symbolism simple, seldom attempting reahsm — to convey the idea 
of buffalo, he made conventional figures of that animal, as head, horns, 
or hoofs to represent the whole. The strength of Indian designing lies 
in its simplicity of forms and arrangement. *'I have been told by old 
people," said Miss De Cora, **that before the days of the white man, 
their decorations were mostly symbols of human life, animal forms, and 
the broader aspects of nature. The conventionalized leaves and flowers 
employed in Chippewa beadwork are due to the white man's influence. 
This style of designing is spreading among the Indian tribes, as it is sup- 
posed to be pleasing to white customers. ' ' 

The Indian art of today is but a memory of the old life. The 
designer still employs the symbolic figures, but they have lost their origi- 
nal significance and they are used only on such articles that the Indian 
clings to. 

* * My work at Carlisle, ' ' said Miss De Cora, * < has been to encourage 
the school Indian to keep up his native art. It was uphill work at first. 
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for my pupils are all j^oung people, most of whom have spent their days 
at school and have had little or no home influence. I ask my pupils to 
make a design for a frieze or wall decoration, also borders for printing, 
and designs for embroidery for rugs. The ones who respond to my 
request are the full-bloods, and they lead the rest on in the work. Thus 
we transplant the old ideas in new ground and the work increases in 
interest. 

*'I have come to the conclusion that though the pupils represent 
various tribes and each works according to his tribal style, they show in 
their work much that is in common in form and color ; and under this 
conviction I make experiments. I have taken the best of the designs 
and studied and analyzed them, and in the process I have singled out four 
simple forms, the straight line, the square, the triangle, and the terrace. 
These I draw upon the blackboard, explaining to my class that they were 
the foundation of Indian design and pointing out that nearly every design 
contained four fundamental figures. I requested each one to make an 
original design on the basis of the four figures, and the result was, to say 
the least, most gratifying, and I believe we can establish a method by 
which we can keep up the Indian designing. So far, my efforts have 
been confined to the decorative art of the Middle West tribes, but I 
believe that, through the aid of some of our scientific students that of the 
Southwestern as well as the Alaskan Indian tribes could be studied and 
systematized in the same way for the Indians at Carlisle and elsewhere. 

*' We Indians think we can contribute something to American art, 
and in time I hope to train my artists sufficiently well that their work 
will find a commercial value in manufacturing concerns where good de- 
signs are needed. An Indian designer, professionally trained, would 
readily find employment where such work is in demand. One of the art 
schools in Philadelphia has already appreciated the value of Indian art to 
the extent of offering an opportunity to our Carlisle students who desire to 
be trained professionally. Painters and sculptors have long realized the 
picturesqueness of the American Indian, and immortalized him on canvas 
and in bronze. In the field of decorative art, if not in realistic art, let 
the Indian contribute his gift." 

The paper was discussed by Mr Leupp, Mr Mooney, and others, and 
the audience examined with interest the many designs presented by 
Miss De Cora. 
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Meeting of May 26, 1908 

The 29th annual meeting was held at the Cosmos Club on the above 
date. The report of the Secretary was read, showing the last year to 
have been a prosperous one. 

The Treasurer reported receipts amounting to ^431.14, and expendi- 
tures ^234. 71, leaving a balance of ^196,43. 

The Curator's report was presented, and the Society proceeded to 
the adoption of the new by-laws which simplify the organization by pro- 
viding for a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and five councilors, 
who, with the past-presidents, constitute the board of managers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : President, Dr Walter 
Hough; Vice-President, Mr James Mooney; Secretary, Dr John R, 
Swan ton ; Treasurer, Mr George C. Maynard ; Councilors, Messrs F. W. 
Hodge, C. L. Robinson, J. N. B. Hewitt, I. M. Casanowicz, and W. E. 
Safford. 

Obituary notices of deceased members were read, as follows : Walter 
Hough on Paul Edmond Beckwith ; O. T. Mason on Crosby S. Noyes ; 
George C. Maynard on John Hitz. 

The following corresponding members were elected during the 
quarter I'M. Th. Volkov, St Petersburg; Prof. A. de Mortillet, Paris; 
Dr William Howard Turner, Philadelphia ; Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
Worcester, Mass. ; Dr Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr 'Charles 
E. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. ; and Mr George G. Heye, New York City. 

Mr Ernest M. Bales, of the National Museum, was elected to active 
membership. 

Walter Hough, 

Secretary. 



